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dirai rien du fameux monologue de Figaro, 
nous savons tous comment les paroles du 
barbier devenu concierge sont vraies, et quelle 
immense influence elles eurent sur la France. 

Malgre' le nitrite du " Mariage de Figaro," 
je preTere "le Barbier de Seville." Les per- 
sonnages du "Barbier" sont plus naturels, et 
la gaiety y est plus franche. L'intrigue du 
" Mariage " est trop compliqude, elle me rap- 
pelle certaines pieces espagnoles ou Ton voit 
des amoureux grimper a tous les balcons de 
la belle, entrer dans tous les cabinets, se trou- 
vant mille fois face a face, rencontrant le pere 
r^barbatif, le frere sanguinaire, et dpousant 
l'un la cousine, l'autre la sceur qui se mourait 
d'un amour inconnu. 

Avec Beaumarchais, je devrais peut-etre 
finir cette esquisse de la com£die au xvme 
siecle, mais je tiens a vous nommer Collin 
d'Harleville, et a vous engager a faire la 
connaissance de " M. de Crac " et du " Vieux 
C^libataire." II faut aussi mentionner Fabre 
d'Eglantine qui eut 1'audace de donner une 
suite au "Misanthrope." Son " Philinte de 
Moliere " a toute 1'energie, toute la profon- 
deur de "Turcaret." Mais avec Fabre la 
comgdie du xvme siecle est finie. Le bruit 
sourd de la guillotine qui tombe en emportant 
la tOte de l'auteur cotnique, ainsi que celles de 
Camille Desmoulins et de Danton, ce bruit, 
dis-je, a <§touffe' la voix des Valere, des Do- 
rante, des Damis, des Figaro. Pendant long- 
temps on n'entendra plus que le grondement 
du canon, et la couronne de laurier que la 
France va cueillir n'ornera plus le front des 
Regnard, des Marivaux, des Le Sage, des 
Beaumarchais, elle deviendra une couronne 
imp^riale et ornera la tete d'un homme 
"grand comme le monde," mais fatal comme 
le destin. 

Alcee Fortier. 
Tulane University of La. 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 
SCRIBES OF 'BEOWULF: 

It is agreed that the scribes of 'Beowulf 
have, in most particulars, changed the dialect 
of the poem from the Northumbrian to the 
West Saxon. 

In tracing the genesis of the poem it is 



necessary, as far as possible, to determine and 
eliminate the changes due to the scribes. 
Now, the manuscript as we have it is the 
work of two scribes, the first of whom closed 
his transcription with line 1939 (Zupitza's 
Autotypes, or line 1940 of Harrison and 
Sharp's edition). The second scribe, begin- 
ning at this line, completed the copy and 
added, as is generally agreed, the three hun- 
dred and fifty lines of 'Judith.' 

Certain differences in the work of these 
scribes arrested my attention while engaged 
in another research. A closer examination 
has convinced me that these points of differ- 
ence are worthy of consideration, and justify 
the belief that the second scribe either wrote 
at a considerably later date, or came to the 
work with literary traditions different from 
those of the first scribe. 

In presenting the evidence for this belief, I 
shall designate the first scribe as A, the 
second as B (the lines are numbered as in the 
edition of Harrison and Sharp). 

1. The use of d~ and p. 

A uses final p 35 times ; p or & final or medi- 
al, with apparent indifference. B uses p final 
once, medial 13 times. A uses final p in the 
present of verbs : — ddlep 1757, grSotep 1343, 
gdp 604, styrep 1375, swefep 1009, sw$dep 279, 
winep 601, drysmap 1376, fundiap 1820, hwyr- 
fap 98, losap 1393, -witap 291, wurdap 282 : — 
13 times out of a possible 91 times ; 4 of the 
above also occur in A with final 3 (gdd 455, 
swefed 1742, -swj>ded 1769, -witefi 1361). 

B uses final p in the present of verbs — 
-healdep 2294. This word also occurs with 
final S 2910. p is used once in 52 possible 
cases in B. Of the verbs in the present of 
which A uses final p, B has the following with 
final o~ : — gdS 2035, 2055, losatf 2063, swefeS 
2061, 2747, swefad 2257, 2458, -wited 2461, 
wcorSed 2914, weorSaS 2067. 

A uses final p in other words 23 times, B 
not at all ; od in combination with pat, how- 
ever, sometimes forms oppcet. 

In medial position — this division does not 
include the use of S or p to introduce the 
second member of compound words — B uses 
p in cspelan 2235, cepeling 5 times, ipel 
twice, hropra 2172, mapelade 2426, mapelode 
2725, morpor- 2437, nipe 2681, hwtzpre 2099. 
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Of these the following also occur in B with 
8: — tzdeling 5 times, S8el 4 times, hro8re 
2443, mdSelode 4 times, mordor- 2743 and 
twice as a simple word, nib" 14 times in various 
forms, hwtz8er 4 times. In other words B 
uses p exclusively in <zpelan alone, and this 
word occurs but once. 

A uses medial p about as often as medial 8. 
A uses medial p in every word where it is 
found in B except in cepelan and hropre, which 
do not occur in A. p and 8 in the above 
words are found in A in this proportion : — p in 
stem of cepeling 20 times, 8 once ; p in Spel 3 
times, 8 in 68el once ; p in mapelode 15 times, 
8 in made/ode 4 times ; p in derivatives of 
morp 3 times, 8 in mor8 3 times; p in nip 
twice, 8 in n'ifi 12 times. 

That this evident levelling oip and 8 to 8 in 
B is the work of the scribe and not due to 
original differences in the text is rendered 
reasonably certain by such instances as 
these : — -nipas 1859, -niSa 1948 ; Hcerepes 
1930, H&red~es 1982 ; wurpad 1646, weorSod 
i960, — unless, indeed, differences of author- 
ship in the poem coincide with the change in 
scribe, a position maintained, I think, by no 
scholar. Indeed, the use of medial and final 
p in B is so infrequent and of such a nature 
that it impresses one as an oversight in the 
copying of a manuscript in which p was 
present, unless it be in the forms of apel and 
ipel, where it seems possible that a traditional 
spelling influenced the scribe. 

An examination of Cook's edition of 'Judith,' 
which, I believe, preserves every p of the 
autotypes, fails to reveal a single final p and 
but one medial — 6pre 109 — in the 350 lines. 

A's use of p and #is so capricious as to lead 
one to doubt whether he was guided by even 
traditional spelling except in a few common 
words, as wilt, which he uniformly spells with 
It. Examples of p and It final would be sip, 
but once 579, siS 20 times ;for8 12 times, forp 
not at all ; gup 6 times, guo~ 32 times. 

The difference in custom between A and B 
is strikingly shown in certain words : — A uses 
eorpan 5 times, eorSan twice, eorS- once ; B 
usfte eorttan 6 times, eorb~- 10 times : A heapo- 
10 times, heaSo- 8 times ; but B hea8o-, or u- 
14 times : A scapa 4 times, scada 8 times ; but 
B scea8a 11 times : A diap 3 times, dSa8 9 
times ; but B dSaS 8 times. 



But A's perplexity becomes distressing in 
cases of 88. He spells sy8pan 10 times, syp- 
8an 19 times, seopSan twice, sippan once, 
sipSan twice, seo88an once, si88an 4 times, 
sy88an twice ; but B employs sy88an uniform- 
ly, 18 times. 

Initial p is generally retained by both 
scribes, though a tendency to substitute 8 is 
traceable in B, and still more discernible, I 
think, in 'Judith.' 

2. Dialectal Differences. 

The words of the first column are those 
used by A ; of the second column those by B : 



dkore, 


dy're. 


self, 


sylf, 


sellan, 


syllan, 


scolde, 


sceolde, 


scoldon, 


sceoldon, 


-sca8a, 


-scea8a, 


scacen, 


sceacen, 


cearwylm, 


cearwczlm, 


ymb, 


ymbe, 


atol, 


eatol, 


yldo, 


eldo 


gamol (gomel once), 


gomel, 


nalles, 


nealles (except 2504), 


hizbbe, 


hafo and hafu, 


eofor, 


eafor, 


swiSe, 


swySe, 


\ weor8ad, 
\ wurpad, 


weorSod, 


ylde, 


elde (except 2118), 


nyd, 


-nidla, 


/and, 


fond (except 2790), 


mapelode, 


mapelade, 


syrce, 


-serce, -sercean, 


hicgende. 


hycgende, 


hafola, 


heafola, 


-cwide, 


-cwyde, 


is 


ys, 


gesdwon, 


gesigan. 



One might expect that in correspondence 
with such differences in dialect, there would 
be a marked difference in the use of a and o 
before nasals. This, however, does not seem 
to be the case. H. Moller in Englische 
Studien vol. xiii, p. 258 gives the correspon- 
dences as follows : — 



v. 1 — 927 
v. 928—1340 
v. 1341— 1944 



130 a : 65 = 2 : 1 
73 a: 90 = 8: 1 
70 a : 60 o = 7 : 6 
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or v. 1 — 1944 303 a : 1340, i.e. less than 
3 : 1 in A, while in B — 
v. 1945— 2199 31a: 32 o 
v. 2200 — 3183 79 a : 139 o 

or v. 1945 — 3183 no a: 171 o 

These figures do not seem to me to signify 
anything except an unsettled tradition con- 
cerning the use of a and o before nasals. 

Chas. Davidson. 
Belmont School, Cal. 



Birut IN TATIAN, 

In Tatian cxxxviii ( = Matt, xxvi, 10) 
occurs the phrase : Ziu birut ir hefigl themo 
uuibef The meaning is plain from the Latin: 
"quid molesti estis mulieri." But I have 
searched in vain for a grammatico-lexical 
discussion of birut. In the first place, why 
birut rather than b'erutl The bir- must be i- 
umlaut of ber-, but there is nothing in the 
termination to induce «-umlaut phonetically. 
Braune, ' A. H. D. Gr.,' §308, An. 1, mentions 
2. pi. forms quidit, gasihit,ferit, in the Monsee- 
Vienna Fragments, for quedet, gasehet, faret. 
But he says nothing of such forms in Tatian. 
Are we to regard the i-umlaut as a transference 
from the 2nd and 3rd sg. to the plural, as in 
Icelandic the 1st sg. is umlauted by analogy 
of the 2nd and 3rd sg. (cf. Noreen, §§445, 
446) ? Sievers, in the Introduction to his 
edition of Tatian makes no mention of this 
birut (it should be given somewhere in the 
neighborhood of page 31), nor does he cite it 
in his glossary, sub beran. Although hefige 
is treated in the glossary as n. pi. of the 
adjective hefig. 

In the next place, what is the exact lexical 
interpretation of beran in the passage? The 
treatment of this verb in all the O.H.G. 
lexicons accessible to me is certainly stiefmiil- 
terlich. Braune, in the Glossary to his 
' Reader ' contents himself with " tragen, 
hervorbringen, gebaren." Sievers, in his 
Tatian, defines "gebaren, hervorbringen," 
citing passages that render the Latin ferre, 
parere, gignere, etc. Graff defines with 
" ferre, parere, gignere, generare." Schade: 
" Zum Vorschein bringen, hervorbringen, 
tragen, gebaren ; intransitive, Zum Vorschein 
kommen, treiben, wachsen, geboren werden." 



No one seems to have thought it worth 
while to examine the verb in its Anglo- 
Scandian idioms. Now, Schilling and 
Cosijn, Mod. Lang. Notes, Nov. 1886, Jan. 
1887, have shown conclusively that the Anglo- 
Saxon beran occurs as an intransitive verb of 
motion =' to go,' 'ferri,' ' transire.' To the 
passages cited by Schilling and Cosijn may 
be added baron ut hr<zb~e, ' Andreas ' 1221, 
which Grein renders "[ste] sturmtenjahlings 
hinaus." 

Beran in the sense of 'to go ' will not 
explain the TATiAN-passage. But it will at 
least force lexicographers to enlarge their 
notions of the meaning of the verb. As for 
the Icelandic bera, its functions seem endless. 
ViGFtJssoN's ' Dictionary ' p. 58, column b, 
sub B, gives a variety of legal idioms, one of 
which approaches somewhat to the sense in 
Tatian ; viz., bera e-m d br$un (pi. of brin, 
' eye-brow ')=' to throw in one's face, accuse.' 
But the nearest approach to Tatian is that of 
the Modern English in such a phrase as : 
" Caius Ligarius doth beare Caesar hard," 
and " Bear with me," both in Shakespeare's 
"Julius Caesar" (cf. Murray's 'Dictionary' 
p. 732, nos. 16 and 17). The easiest explana- 
tion of the varied significance of the verb 
beran that suggests itself tome is this : primary 
meaning ' to carry,' ' p or tare,' by figurative 
extension ' to carry in the womb ' ; secondari- 
ly, 'to carry oneself,' hence the endless 
Icelandic idioms cited by Vigft?sson p. 59 
column b, sub C, all with the general sense of 
'to happen,' i. e., a thing brings itself about. 
And ' to carry oneself in the sense of going 
through a physical or moral motion, or striking 
a physical or moral attitude, will explain not 
only Tatian and Shakespeare but also the 
Anglo-Saxon so-called intransitive 'to go,' 
and such modern English as ' the ship bore 
down upon us.' 

J. M. Hart. 
University of Cincinnati. 



AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE 
E TYMOL OGY OF gospel. 

On a former occasion (Mod. Lang. Notes 
iv, p. 104 f.) the ground was taken that the 
word gospel had become subject to the caprice 
of "popular etymology." A certain gloss of the 
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